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JUNIOR. PROM SUCCESS 


Left to right: Miss Diane Smith, Miss Lois Parker, 
Queen, Miss Carolyn Bohman and escorts. 


Mr. Joyal 
Departs 


Mr. A. A. Joyal left Worcester 
on October 31 for Cambodia. He 
has promised to send cards along 


Mock Election 


Presidential poll 

W.S.C., Nov. 4 and 7—Senator 
John F. Kennedy won by a 3 to 1 
margin over Vice-President Rich- 
ard Nixon in the presidential poll 
sponsored by the IRC held at the 
college Friday and Monday. 


A total of 725 votes were cast 
with Kennedy taking 551 against 
Nixon’s 170. Two votes were cast 
for Stevenson while Socialist- 
Labor candidate Hasse also picked 
up two votes. 

In the balloting, two boxes 
were set up for the voters. One 
for those over 21 another for those 
under 21. The break-down went 
as follows: 


(Continued on Page 3) 


the way to keep the Acorn and 
the student body posted on where 
and how he is at that time. His 
address, too, will be forthcoming. 


Once he is settled, he will write 
a more extensive report on what 
he is doing and his various im- 
pressions of that area. 

Mr. Joyal came to SCW three 
years ago at this same time of the 
year. He is on a one-year sebatical 
and regrets that he will miss see- 
ing his first class at SCW grad- 
uate. 


A very successful Junior Prom was held in our new 
building on Friday, November 4, 1960. Dancing was from 
8:C0 until 12:00 o’clock to the lovely music of Bob Zinkus and 
his orchestra, The entire atmosphere of the evening was one 


/ of cheerfulness and gaiety. There seemed to be a strong 
i feeling of rapport among the juniors and their dates who 
: greeted each other with friendliness and warmth. 


In short, 


high spirits were the “by-words” of the evening. The Class 
of 62 can well be proud of this prom which they supported 
with much spirit and can now enjoy with many happy 


memories. 
The prom itself was very color- 


ful with the many decorations, in- | 


cluding 27,000 feet of streamers 
gaily festooning the gym. A false 
ceiling was strung of blue-sap- 
phire and mid - night - white 
streamers which added a great 
deal of color and atmosphere. 
This lowered ceiling was effective 
in making the gym appear small- 
er »xnd nozier. 

The theme of the prom was de- 
lightful in that it was left up to 
the dancer’s imagination. I guess 
there must have been as many 
themes as happy couples. How- 
ever it could possibly be de- 
scribed as a military prom in dec- 
oration, but not in dress. Blue 
and white were the predominant 
colors and the tables were artist- 
ically decorated with white table- 
cloths and pink and blue pom- 
poms. The dress was semi-formal; 
the young men wearing suits and 
the girls, beautiful in festive and 
seasonal cocktail dress. 


The highlight of the evening 
was the crowning of the lovely 
Junior Queen, Lois A. Parker, and 
her two attendants, Carolyn A. 
Bohmann and Diane A. Smith. 
The queen then received a floral 
erown and an arm bouquet of 
blue, white and pink blossoms. 
The queen and her court sat with- 


SENIOR. DAY 


The annual conferring of the academic caps and gowns 
to those students who have successfully reached their 


seni tober 14, 1960, in the gymnasium | 
eae os place opel : f : BY | than five miles of streamers was 


of Worcester State College. The gym was filled to capacity 
with parents, faculty members, husbands, wives, friends and 
members of the student body. For many long years, the 
student body, as well as those participating in this program, 
has marched into the gym or auditorium in a gracious man- 


ner with little or no insight into the actual significance of | 
| snarling the miles of streamers in 


this occasion, which will always be a historical day on our 


college calendar. 
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in a distinctively unique “throne 
room” once again decorated in the 
traditional blue and white colors. 
Congratulations to these lovely 
girls and their lucky escorts. 

But a description of this prom 
would not be complete without 
mentioning our appreciation for 
the warm greetings we all re- 
ceived from our gracious chaper- 
ones and invited guests who form- 
ed an impressive reception line 
at the entrance to the gym. 
Among those present were Miss 
Madeline A. Wilmarth, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Shaughnessy, Miss 
Helga E. Peterson, Dr. and Mrs. S. 
Willis Rudy, Dr. Francis L. 
Jones, Mr. Vincent R. De Bene- 
dictus, Miss Carol Chauvin, Dr. 
John E. Sullivan, Miss Rita Mor- 
ris, and Dr. and Mrs. Joseph A. 
Shea. 

All the arrangements for the 
entire program were under the 
excellent direction of the Junior 
Social Chairmen, P. M. Haganey 
and E. N. Cadorette. With the 
help of the class president, E. F. 
Gallagher, vice president, P. A. 
Brunelle, sec. N. E. Cassidy, treas. 
W. A. Flannery, and the class ad- 
visor, Dr. John Sullivan, the dif- 
ferent committees functioned 
well. 


The overhead decorations were 
happily strung from the staging 
by W. R. Campbell, R. J. Dene- 
chaud, L. A. Parker, G. E. Phil- 
lips. Dak. ochursd. Raoalay ve lVe 
Starbard, M. M. Galvin, P. A. 
Cote, and R..H. Brown. 


The actual cutting of the more 


adeptly carried out by J. E. Al- 


| sten, Mrs, J. E. Clark, A. W. Houli- 


M. A. Malkemus, J. M. 

Manna, R. L. Desmarais, P. J. 

Ditami, and M. C. McGourty. 
The unbelievable task of un- 


han, 


the cafeteria was brilliantly ac- 
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THE ACORN 


The Acorn is a student publication of the State College 


at Wercester, Massachusetts. 


Press, located at 41 Austin Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Assistant Editor 
Secretary 
Treasurer . 
Faculty Advisor 


Photographer: David Beard. 


School Again 


One sees an unfamiliar land. 
The place that once supported 
life—that almost seemed to cause 
it—now is deserted, almost un- 
real. 

The white concrete path wand- 
ers its way across the cool, green- 
blue grass. It wanders nowhere 
and for no purpose. Just to the 
left of the walk, in a corner of 
of the park, a bubbler stands 
alone. No one now splashes the 
water which collects there in a 
helpless circle. 

The slide which youthful imagi- 
nation transfigured into the buck- 
ing back of a bronco is now the 
bent figure of an old man. 

The swings hang heavily and 
almost invite the cool breezes to 
play through them and give them 
life. 

Cool swords of sunlight pierce 
the trees and search the earth for 
their playmates. A low, lonely 
bark is yelped out by a dog, de- 
serted for the collie pictured in 
First Readers. 

The flag flutters in the air, fool- 
ishly trying to lift the spirits of 
the park. 

The pool, undisturbed by chil- 
dren’s ripples, reflects icily the 
black-green trees. These same 
trees begin to drop their leaves 
as if in so doing they might fill 
the void below. 

No one disturbs the pigeons. 
No one throws stones at them: 
or popcorn, either. 


A little girl struts importantly 
through the park as she balances 
her lunch box in one hand and 
a pad of unused paper in the 
other. Jaz 


Dr. Carleton E. Saunders 

Assistant Faculty Advisor 
Staff: Constance Bousquet, Michael Feer, Ethel Helgesen, 
Gloria Rheaume, Charlotte Ruberti, Claire Tarrant. 
Cartoonist: David Tarkiainen. 
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Mr. Joseph J. Foley 


Patricia O’Grady explains a 
little of how a newspaper is put 
together to Freshman Bob Car- 
raher, as Gloria Rheaume looks 
on. All three were too en- 
grossed with the first copy of 
the Acorn to “watch the birdie” 


for our photographer. 
EDITORIAL 


Leaves lie golden at the feet of trees they colored green, 
then blazed amber, brown, almost-maroon. Even the ivy 
on the old stone wall tries to vie with the trees for the va- 
riety-of-color award. 

Morning finds green lawns whitened with dew till the 
sun and the cool breezes evaporate the silver drops. 

Ah, yes, Autumn! Now is the time to re-read Keats 
To Autumn or Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind. If you pre- 
ier poetry more modern try Dylan Thomas, John Crowe 
Ransom or Archibald MacLeish—all have dipped their pens 
in the earthbound sap and drawn the picture that Mother 
Nature yearly presents as she allows her more severe nature 
to take over. 


The start of each college year brings about many hur- 
ried and confused happenings. One of these seems to be the 
elections of club officers. 

Should a freshman be president of a club? Should one 
man or woman be an officers in six or seven clubs? Who 
regulates these things? Are they regulated at all? 


Many colleges have a point system which restricts a 
person from holding too many jobs. For each office or posi- 
tion a person attains, he receives a marked number ot 
roints which is set by the time required to satisfactorily 
carry out the functions of the office held. The number of 
points a person accumulate is kept on his record. In after- 
college years these serve as an Official record of one’s college 
activities. 

The advantages of a system of this sort are obvious. 

Your editor suggests that the Student Activity Council 
lcok into the student’s activity. If there is a need for over- 
all planning in the nature of what is suggested above, some 
measures should be taken. 


RELIGION and EDUCATION 


Education should be three-fold, equal development of 
the mental, physical, and spiritual. 

And there is a growing tendency among some churches 
to concentrate all three developments under one roof — the 


parochial school. 

In the fifteen years since mot 
end of World War II, enrollment 
in public schools has gone up | 


about fifty percent. But enroll- | United States lays claim to being 


ment in church-related schools 
has doubled in the same period. | 


} 


Last week, the Church an- 
nounced how truly big an enter- 
prise it is: 4,262,100 pupils in 
10,279 grade schools and 827,912 
students in 2,401 high schools. 
About one out of every nine of 
the nation’s 42 million school kids 
attends a Catholic school. 

Smaller, and therefore less 
likely to be noticed, are the thriv- 
ing parochial school systems 
maintained by a number of Prot- 
estant Churches, chiefly those 
concerned with doctrinal purity. 


Roman Catholics lead the way. 
Their big network of elementary 
and secondary schools in the 


the largest private school system 
in the world. 


Things are Better 


Upon occasion one hears a fel- 
low layman remonstrate against 
the seemingly over - reiterated 
case for the teachers. Even within 
timers, who made their way by 
working after hours to establish 
the grass roots program, are oft- 
times tempted to be annoyed at 
the news of teachers demanding 


| extra pay for extra work. Be that 
;as it may—food for a good hot 


discussion — the purport of this 
column is to reprint a list of some 
of the teaching conditions that 
existed in one of our fellow 
states not too many years ago. 
Read ’em and laugh—or be grate- 
ful—your’s is the choice to make. 
A look at an Idaho’s teacher’s 
contract of 1923 shows what was 
expected, all for $5.00 per month: 
(1) Don’t get married and don’t 
keep company with men. 
Be home between :the hours 
of 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
Don’t loiter in ice cream par- 
lors. 3 
Don’t smoke cigarettes, and 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


don’t drink beer, wine or 
whiskey. 
(5) Don’t leave town without 


permission. 

Don’t ride in a carriage or 
automobile with any man ex- 
cept your father or brother. 
Don’t dress in bright colors, 
dye your hair or use face 
powder, mascara or lipstick, 
and wear at least two petti- 
coats. 

Sweep the classroom at least 
once daily, and scrub the 
floor at least once a week. 
Start the fire at-7 a. m. on 
school days. 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


The above article was _ originally 
printed in the Fall 1960 issue of the 
Massachusetts Music Educator’s Asso- 
ciation’s MUSIC NEWS. 


Poem 
I 
Brushfuls of brown, yellow and 
red ; 
Are generously brushed 
And carefully spread. 
ie 0 | 
The Painter smiles; 
done 
The green, green trees 
Are not now one. 
il 3 
Then comes the wind, cruel and: 
cool. 


The leaves are torn 
And they fall, Fall. 


a job well 


here 


Most Protestant denominations 
feel that it is unnecessary to du- 
plicate the functions of the public 
schools by setting up systems of 
parochial institutions. 

But in general, the trend to- 
ward the Church-related school is 
becoming more noticeable in the 
national, educational picture. 

M.E.S. 
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The Huntley-Brinkley Report 


The Huntley-Brinkley Report has been hailed by the 
experts as being the best news program for the last four 
consecutive years. Although they are in a field of television 
in which there are a limited number of viewers, both Mr. 
Huntley and Mr, Brinkley are as well-known and as popular 
as many of the so-called “stars” of the medium. Despite 
this fact, they are both virtually unknown as far as their 
personal lives are concerned. For this reason, I would like 
to give a brief sketch of the lives of America’s greatest news- 


Inside Out 


November, 1960... back in the 
usual swing of things . . . swing- 
ing from one late class to an- 
other ... living for weekends... 
hating termpapers, units, home- 
work .. . playing football and 
“hookey” ... watching and losing 
the World Series .. . still making 
new friends and renewing old 


right collar this year . . . sooo par- 
ticular. 

Hustle and bustle of college so- 
cial life . . . the Freshmen Wel- 
come Dance, quite a success... . 
an enthusiastic All-College Week 

. the formal Senior Cap and 
Gown Ceremony ... dancing at 
the Junior Military Prom-won- 
derful, wasn’t it? .. . listening to 
and seeing the very popular 
Kingston Trio... looking forward 


casters. 

Chester R. (Chet) Huntley was 
born in Cardwell, Montana in 
1911. He spent his days as a 
youngster on his father’s ranch, 
hoping someday for a career in 
medicine. Upon: graduating from 
high school, he took pre-medical 
courses for three years at Mon- 
tana State College, but ended his 
pre-med work in 1932 when he 
won a scholarship to the Cornish 
School of Art in Seattle. This 
scholarship was the result of Mr. 
Huntley’s competing in a Na- 
tional Oratory Tournament. After 
one year in the Seattle school he 
transferred to Washington Uni- 
versity, where as a senior he first 
began his broadcasting career. 
After college he went on to do 
broadcasting work in every major 
city on the western seaboard. 
During the course of his west 
coast broadcasts he was called 
upon many times by N.B.C. to 
travel to distant lands in search 
of news. Some of his top assign- 
ments included: United Nations 
Conference of 1945, the Asian- 
African Conference of 1955, and 
the tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations in 1955. Mr. Hunt- 
ley has won many awards for his 
fine news coverage, including two 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Mock Election 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Over 21 


ECCNNECVise nse os 133 
IMTS, a ad oe 41 
ISGRR 45. h25 Gee 2 
Stevenson ......... 1 
TEC) oo en ieey 
Under 21 
HenMCGY in... b eee 418 
IND DON ee 129 
Stevenson ......... 1 
TMG Lo, cee Se 548 


The balloting took place in front 
of the cafeteria between the hours 
of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Two stu- 
dents were always present to 
check each student’s name off a 
school registration list as they 
voted. 

Those students participating in 
the balloting by monitoring the 
ballot boxes and counting the 
votes were: Tom Collins and 
Louis Cornacchioli, freshmen; 
Tom Ferguson, Mark Foley, Frank 
Ford, Al Johnson, Dick Ethier 
and John Dwyer, sophomores; 
Tony Miner, Marty Clark and Joe 
Flaherty, juniors. M. Burke. 


Junior Prom 


(Continued from Page 1) 
complished by M, C. Vacca, S. L. 
Robinson, and J. A. DeUCaire. 

The unpleasant job of carrying 
in tables and chairs was dutifully 
keine Hoy PS VDE Sines asp ash 
Liquornik, W. S. Leach, and R. A. 
Constanzo. These tables were ar- 
ranged and decorated in blue and 
pink by M. E. Shea, P. M. Shea 
and A. M. Surprenant. 

As for the beautiful canopy 
provided for the queen, M. J. 
Gosler, J. A. Campbell and I. G. 
Duesel did a very fine job. 

The faculty table and refresh- 
ments were provided by C. A. 
Bohmann, P. A. Fell, J. F. Fur- 
fey and L. D. George. 

Pictures were taken by the 
class photographer M. H. Burke. 

To the medley of winter songs, 
confetti was let float to the dance 
floor by K. A. Collins. 

Needless to say, a good time 
was had by all, both those that 
served on committees and those 
that attended the prom. 


William Worthy appears baf- 


fled as he is shown what Les 
Brooks learned in World Affairs 
Class. John Eheret, too, appears 
befuddled. 


Dramatic Club 


The following hopeful actors 
and actresses have been elected as 
officers for the dramatic club: 
President, Richard Raymond; 
Vice-President, Joseph Cooney; 
Treasurer, James Jasper; Secre- 
tary, Mary Doherty; Social Chair- 
men, Leslie Brooks, Fred Elliott 
and Frances Ciccarelli. 

The first production of the year, 
‘Curtain Going Up,” will be pre- 
sented in December. The female 
lead of Miss Burgess will be 
played by Frances Ciccarelli, and 
the male lead of Mr. Norman 
Carter will be portrayed by James 
Jasper, 


friendships . . . thriving in the] to Thanksgiving and Christmas— 
cafeteria smoking in the / vacations, 
smoker—when it’s open... oh 


Congratulations are in store for 

. the spirited freshmen, win- 
ners of the Skit Competition dur- 
ing All-College Week . the 
newly elected senior members of 
Kappa Delta Pi... David Tar- 
kiainen and Audrey Gustafson, 
both to be married, Nov. 19th, 
j but not to each other . . . Good- 
byes were in store for Mr. Joyal 
. off to Cambodia with good 
luck wishes ringing in his ears 
. always more, always new... 
this is life at Worcester State 
College ...a study in survival 
. exhilarating, confusing, be- 
wildering ... long day, isn’t it? 

M. E. S. 


say, which way is the library? 

. voting in your first presiden- 
tial election ... playing that last 
tennis game ’til springtime .. . 
watching the autumn leaves fall 

. Waiting for winter ... dread- 
ing the first snow and snowboots 
... psychoanalyzing old and new 
teachers alike ... who ever heard 
of Sigmund Freud? . . . keeping 
up with the current fashions... 
Knee-socks, always warm and in 
vogue ... even shorter skirts... 
and swirlier hair styles... ten- | 
nis shoes, a perennial item for 


circle pins on the 


SENIOR DAY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


EVeEryone an. 


i es ae 


The academic gowns which the seniors put on for the 
first time on October 14th symbolize the seriousness of 
their responsibilities and privileges. The academic cap 
which was placed on the head of each senior symbolizes the 
dignity, the freedom and the liberty that comes to the 
senior when he has received his degree. On this day the 
-assel was worn on the right side, to distinguish the wearer 
from those who have already received the Bachelor’s de- 
cree, After commencement, it will be worn on the left side 
to indicate that all the requirements have been fulfilled, and 
the degree awarded. 

It may be of interest to note that the caps and gowns 
had their inception in the monastic orders many years ago 
when the church played a far more dominant role in edu- 
cation. European universities adopted the caps and gowns 
as early as the 8th Century while Oxford and Cambridge 
adopted them in the 13th Century. The old colleges had 
practical reasons for the use of caps and gowns, but the 
movement towards the use of caps and gowns was essen- 
tially a student movement to provide a senior badge, and to 
improve the commencement week exercises. They took the 
place of the “dress-suit,” and revived the tradition of a 
continuing and related college life. 

The black color of the academic cap and gown is a 
symbol of the serious responsibilities that the seniors have 
assumed along with their newly acquired privileges, free- 
dom and dignity. The cap which completes the attire of a 
senior marks the person who has attained a certain stand- 
ard of intellectual development and integrity. It is visible 
proof of success in scholarship, and the acceptance into the 
ranks of scholars. It is with great pride that we the seniors 
donned our caps and gowns marking the first milestone in 
our efforts to become scholars and educated people, 

We, the Class of 1961, would like to extend a sincere 
{hanks to the faculty, the social committee, the Junior 
Class, and all those members of the student body who par- 
ticipated to make our day the success that it was. 

Marcia Horan 


Mary T. Cosgrove 


Worcester State College has as a 
member of its faculty, a very cre- 
ative and enthusiastic person, Miss 
Mary T. Cosgrove. Miss Cosgrove 
has an excellent background for 
her work and she certainly shares 
the benefits of her background 
with all her students. 

Miss Cosgrove did her under- 
graduate work at Worcester State 
College, Marymount College, Tar- 
rytown, New York and received 
her A.B. degree from Marygrove 
College, Detroit, Michigan. Her 
graduate work was done at Wor- 
cester State College where she re- 
ceived her M.A. in Education. 
Miss Cosgrove has also done ex- 
tensive graduate work in her spe- 
cial field, Art. She studied paint- 
ing, textile painting, silver work, 
weaving and leather craft at the 
institute Allende, San Miguel, 
Mexico. In the summer of 1959, 
she studied art education, mo- 
saics and watercolor at Immacu- 
late Heart College, Los Angeles, 
which is one of the most creative 
art departments in the United 
States at this time. Miss Cosgrove 
has done summer study in Spain 
and she was a member of the 
study tour of Temple University 
with which. she travelled through- 
out England, France, Italy, 
Greece, Istanbul and the Aegean 
{slands. 


Swampscott 
Conference 


The annual Swampscott Con- 
ference, which was held in the 
Hotel Kenmore in Boston, on Oc- 
tober 6-7, 1960, was attended by 
Leslie Brooks, Edward Nelson, 
Edmund Cadorette, and Clifford 
Bowles. Mr. John Eager was the 
faculty advisor. Students from the 
six state New England area were 
in attendance. There were dele- 
gations from colleges the size of 
Johnson State Teachers, Vermont 
(en. 400) to that of Boston Uni- 
versity (en, 29,000). Both these 
and the other institutions repre- 
sented had students majoring in 
education. 


The theme of the conference 
was, “The role of some special 
fields in Teacher Education.” The 
key speaker was Don Orton, 
President of Lesley College. The 
topics of art, music, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, and 
business education were all dis- 
cussed at the conference by ex- 
perts in their respective fields. 

When a group, as devoted to 
Teacher Education as these peo- 
ple, comes together, only fruitful 
information could result. The 
greatest disadvantage is that more 
students from the respective col- 
leges couldn’t benefit directly 
through attending such a confer- 
ence. DRL G2 
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Miss Mary Cosgrove hides 
among a few of the many art ob- 
jects upon which both she and 
her students spend many hours. 


Miss Cosgrove’s hobbies parallel 
her work. She is an avid painter 
and has exhibited this past sum- 
mer in the Worcester Area Artists 
Exhibition at the Worcester Art 
Museum and also in the exhibit 
sponsored by the Worcester Guild 
of Artists and Craftsmen. 

Miss Cosgrove, on behalf of the 
Art Department of the College, 
expressed the philosophy of the 
department. It is their belief that 
all students should be given equal 
opportunity to express themselves 
artistically. It is not necessary to 
be a realistic painter or an ex- 
pert draftsman. All people have 
within them the ability to contri- 
bute artistically to the world. She 
also said that we will all be bet- 
ter people for what each one has 
done artistically. We can all 
benefit from the endeavors of each 
individual. For this reason, the 
Art Dept. stresses freedom of 
thought in artistic expression. 
They encourage new and fresh 
ideas and a style which is natural 
and enjoyable to the individual. 
That is, a style which best ex- 
presses the individual’s true self 
and that which he wishes to say. 

P. O’Grady 


A great deal of talent is lost 
in this world for the want of a 
little courage. 


ART 


Given: { 
a lump of clay, 

a thought, 

and hands. 


Smith. 


By hands 
Thought is applied 
to clay. 


Clay is no longer 
earth. 

It is a bit of 

Some Better Planet. 


Fingerprints left by 
hands 
are glazed away by time. 


Impressions created by 
these fingerprints 
remain, 
remain. 
Dee 


Newman 
Chaplain 


A new person has been seen 
walking through the corridors, 
and lunching with the students in 
the cafeteria. He is Fr. Paul 
Cooming, the recently appoint- 
ed chaplain of the Newman Club 
at Wi.G. 

Father feels that there is very 
little to tell about himself, but 
after a first meeting with this 
man, one realizes that he has a 
tremendous energy, a sense of 
humor, and a love of people. 

He was educated in the Public 
School System, and upon gradua- 
tion from Classical, spent two 
years in the U.S. Navy. 

After terminating his service 
with the Navy, he entered Holy 
Cross College. 


Upon graduation, he spent three 
years in the insurance business, 
and finally chose the vocation of a 
priest. 


Father was ordained in 1956; 
was stationed for two years at St. 
Paul’s in Blackstone, and is at 
present a curate at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in Worcester. 


Father Cooming is the new 
Chaplain of the Newman Club. 


It is Father’s hope, “that we 
try to reach every prospective 
Newman Club member on the 
campus.” He feels, “that so far 
the response has been inspiring 
and the faculty has been most co- 
operative. The purpose of the 
Newman Club is to strengthen the 
faith of members and make a bet- 
ter contribution to the spirit and 
soul of the institution where they 
are studying.” 

M.D. 


Belated Welcome 


To a Belated Lounge! 

The “old” smoker stands in 
fear of becoming disregarded. The 
“Standing Room Only” crowd has 
found seats (and tables and radi- 
ators) to sit on in the new lounge. 

Yes, it is finally a reality—SCW 
has two lounges again. 


Dr. Edwin 
Hedman 


Doctor Edwin Hedman began 
teaching at Worcester State Col- 
lege in September 1958 after 
sufficient preparation: in his pri- 
mary interest and field—history. 

Doctor Hedman was a graduate 
of the School of Arts and Science 
at New York University, where 
he received his M. A. degree in 
1945. From thence, he went on 
to get his B. A. degree and lastly 
received his Doctorate in History 
and International Affairs in 1954, 
also at New York University. 

Before coming to Worcester 
State College, Dr. Hedman held 
previous positions at New York 
University and Wagner College. 
As he has also done some high 
school teaching, Dr. Hedman is 
in a position to compare. He finds 
he prefers college teaching to 
that of high school. 

Dr. Hedman not only excelled 
in the field of education, but also 
served in the Army Engineers 
during World War II. At this time 
he served in England and France 
and was awarded the Purple 
Heart, the third highest United 
States’ award for valor. 

When asked to comment on 
America’s future, Dr. Hedman 
grinned slyly and with the usual 
sharp wit replied, “I don’t think 
America is going to the dogs. We 
do, though, have to get a grip on 
ourselves. We must develop a 
real intellectual class and not be 
afraid of it.’ On this same line, 
Dr. Hedman was asked to eval- 
uate the present-day trends of 
education. He replied by explain- 
ing that ‘in this period of trans- 
ition to a higher form of higher 
education, the main problem is 
one of adjustment of expanding 
curriculum. I think we are man- 
aging quite well.” 

Dr. Hedman also has many out- 
side interests and hobbies. He en- 
joys nature and thus takes fre- 
quent walks. He also mentioned 
participating in tennis and ice 
skating, “even though I look like 
nothing doing them,” as Dr. Hed- 
man put it. His philosophy is ac- 
tive participation rather than 
passive. 

With Dr. Hedman’s education 
and lively sense of humor, he 
certainly proves to be an inter- 
esting and enjoyable personality 
and thus is a credit to Worcester 
State College. 

S. A. Davis. 


Real intelligence is a creative 
use of knowledge, not merely an 
accumulation of facts. 

D. Kenneth Winebrenner. 


The mintage of wisdom is to 
know that rest is rust, and that 
real life lies in love, laughter and 
work. 

Elbert Hubbard. 


the acorn 


“In Flander’s Field 
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The cool nights, the falling 
leaves, the clear blue sky; this is 
‘sutumn and again God has made 
another season. How fortunate we 
are to be able to enjoy that sea- 
son in peace and harmony. A 
igreat deal of this freedom is due 
to the fact that many gave their 
lives that we might enjoy this 
privilege, and so it is fitting to 
set one day aside to honor them— 
Veteran’s Day. 


It has often been said of time 
that today is the only thing we 
thave because yesterday is gone 
and tomorrow never comes. It 
has been said that our respon- 
‘sibilities and our _ sacrafices 
through the members of our fam- 
ilies in the wars gone by might 
have been forgotten by some, but 
we all agree that it was not in 
Vain. Just a short time ago I read 
the story of Cata in Greece, a 
few miles from the border of 
Albania, where in 1948 the Rus- 
sians came in and took all the 
children of that very tiny vil- 
lage, forty in all, and took them 
away to God knows where; so 
‘that the parents of that village 

ave grief as their only common 
bond; grief is their only defense. 
However that is not so for us on 
this Veteran’s Day. We can say 
that pride is our joy, rather than 
grief being our defense. I say 
pride because our sons have given 
us a nation that is now considered 
the last citadel of democracy in 
the world. And I hope that none 
of us will ever believe the red- 
coated and pink-tainted theory of 
Communism that they died in 
vain. We should be happy to 
honor this day and happy to 
honor them, for they have pro- 
tected for us the liberties that so 
many would like to flaunt as just 
one of those things. The G. I. 
Joe’s of World War I and II and 
of the more recent Korean crisis 
have made a great sacrifice, a 
concurrant sacrifice with their 
(Continued on Page 6) 


i Standing I. to r.: Frank Ford, 
Ann Flynn and Phil Wasylean. 
Seated and seemingly asleep from 
all the preparation for the Wel- 
come Freshmen Dance is Frances 
‘Ciccarelli. 
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| Where Poppies Grow’ 


Listen! 


by Gloria E. Rheaume 

Under the sky the grass is green 
interspersed with tan patches. 
The air is cool and crisp. In- 
vigorating. 

The trees are now the rainbow 
of the earth under the clear sky. 
The forest is dry and if you listen 
you can hear the trees whisper- 
ing. Listen! Can you hear it? 

The trees nod and sway with 
the breeze that carries the news. 
The children of the forest hear 
it, can you? Listen! 

The children of the forest scur- 
ry about, busy, busy. They hear 
the breeze that carries the news 
and listen to the soft mysterious 
whispering of the gay trees. 
There’s something in the air, It 
can be felt. Take a deep breath 
and you can smell it. Listen and 
you can hear it. 


The evergreens hear it and turn | 


a deeper green. The maples hear 
it and blush. The elm hears it, 
yellows and slowly withers at the 
sound. The white barked birches 
listen and as they drop their 
leaves become stark white against 
the darkening forest. The mighty 
oak hears and scoffs. Its leaves 
turn brown and hold tenaciously 
on. 

Here comes the breeze, Listen. 
The crisp leaves flutter quietly 
to the earth where they lie still 
on the cold earth. The birds in 
the rainbow forest chatter and 
scold while they hurriedly wing 
their way out and away from the 
changing woods. 

Listen and you can hear it. The 
children of God hear it and pre- 
pare for it, Listen and you can 
hear the boasting breeze as it 
boldly wings its way through the 
changing forest, 


Day by Day 
If ever a duty was given to us, 
If ever a cross we were given to bear, 
The duty of living, of life itself 
Is a task of the soul, I am well aware, 


The every day trials that pressure one’s mind 
Are only a part of what we are to find. 

If one lives his life for the glory of God, 
He’ll find happiness, Heaven, eternal reward. 


It says that something is com- 
ing. Something that can make 
grey the blue sky, turn the blue 
water to ice, and whiten the 
brown earth and the fading rain- 
bow forest. 

You can hear it. 

It’s winter! 


Listen now! 
It’s in the air. 


AgGAE, 


October 21, 1960 marked the be- 
ginning of the A. C. E.’s activities 
for this year. All new mem- 
bers were invited to attend, and 


entertainment and refreshments | 


were provided by the old mem- 
bers. From the indications given 
by the attendance at the Open 


House, it looks like it will be a. 


successful year for the A. C. E. 

Among the other activities 
planned for this year is a Pixie 
Christmas Fair to be held Novem- 
ber 18, 1960 in room G-22. Mem- 
bers of the club are contributing 
home made items such as cookies, 
aprons, dolls, and many others. 
We shall be looking for all the 
members of the student body to 
make it a success, 

December marks the date for 
the club’s annual Christmas Party, 
and plans are already underway 
for the card party in February 
and the Mother and Daughter 
Banquet which is held every 


spring. A. Houlihan 


The Hand of God 


The invisible hand of love, 

it sweeps down to earth from heaven above. 
Each trembling tree is touched and then, 
The colors change, it’s spring again. 


The invisible hand has power o’er all, 
it rules high in its place never to fall. 
It made each ocean wave alone, 

and sprinkled it lightly with a foam. 


It made green grass on hills and plains, 

and quenched their thirst with gentle rains. 
Sent each babbling brook its way, 

The invisible hand changed night to day. 


And made the sky and clouds of lace 

but its most wonderful art is the human race. 
It made all on earth, each grain we trod. 

for this Invisible hand is the hand of God. 


C. Ruberti. 


J. J. 


Huntley Report 
(Continued from Page 3) 
George Foster Peabody Awards— 
in 1942 and in 1953. In 1956 he be- 
gan the forerunner to the Hunt- 
ley-Brinkley report, a program 
known as ‘Outlook’, Today he is 
content with the work provided 
oy the television report, and that 
orovided by the political conven- 

tions and elections, 

David Brinkley was born on 
July 10, 1920 in Wilmington, 
North Carolina. He attended the 
University of North Carolina and 
Vanderbilt U. After college he 
got a newspaper job with the 
United Press in Nashville. For the 
next few years he worked as a 
newspaperman in several south- 
ern cities, until he established a 
news office in Washington, D. C., 
which served the Carolina’s. He 
left this position for a tour of 
duty in the U.S. Army. After 
being discharged in 1943, he join- 
ed N.B.C. as the Washington radio 
and television newscaster. While 
holding this position he covered 
the White House Beat, and travel- 
led with President’s Roosevelt 
and Truman in 1944 and 1945. His 
major assignments in the next 
several years included being the 
moderator of the weekly discus- 
sion program called ‘American 
United,” reporter handling the 
Washington bureau for John 
Cameron Swayze’s ‘News Cara- 
van’, and President Eisenhower’s 
innauguration. The modest Mr. 
Brinkley considers his “roughest” 
assignment was the covering of 
the Army-McCarthy hearings. He 
served as Washington correspond- 
ent for Chet Huntley’s “Outlook” 
program in 1956, and also covered 
the 1956 and 1960 political con- 
ventions with Mr. Huntley. Brink- 
ley is married to the former Ann 
Fischer and they have three 
children Alan 11, Joel 8, and John 
5. The Brinkley’s live outside 
Washington in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

In concluding, I shall not 
bother to enumerate the various 
awards that have been heaped 
on the HuntleyBrinkley Report. I 
shall simply say that they have 
won every major award given to 
a news program in the last three 
years. The way I see it they are 
here to stay as America’s Top 
News Team. 

R. Schofield 


LeneemecCrOntatT 
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- Pre-Prom Work: A sharp contrast to Page One. 


John Heap’s wife, Gertrude, in 
desperate need of extra cash, told 
John that he must sell all his 
Freshman books. The Speech, the 
Math, the Biology, and the Eng- 
lish books had to go. All John 
needed was a few Frosh. Going 
through the hall John met a few 
of the more talented members. 

Emoe Pempstien, the Monopoly 
Champ of Webster Square, bought 
the Math book. Emoe was good 
for $3.25 along with a get-out-of- 
jail-free ticket. This year Emoe 
expects to give some of the 
W.A.A. girls outside instructions 
in golf. Emoe was a full time 
camel tender at Moscow U. before 
he entered Worcester State. 

Alex Boomen is a collector who 
possesses many items—two dou- 
ble struck pennies, and auto- 
graphed picture of Minnie Mes- 
sier, 3 jazz records, 734 pages of 
green stamps and a worn out 
black book. Alex always wanted 
to go to W.S.C. His mother told 
him that teachers save and col- 
lect all kinds of (junk) things. 

Samuel Seanbry, who eats 
Wheaties everyday for breakfast, 
bought the original blue-prints 
to the House of the Seven Gables. 
Sam always has extra cash, He 
sells pop corn at the track every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Delano Lumumba, one of the 
original Barnum and _ Bailey 
brothers, earned his tuition and 
activity fee by selling Crispy 
Pizza at the U. N. meetings. De- 
lano also plays Santa Clause at 
Casual Corner during the Christ- 
mas rush. The State College has 
offered him a job in the newly 
organized book store. Good luck 
Lumumba... 


Boots Mussulli, a member of 
the 7 fingered Zug Tribe, has an 
older brother who is noted for 
flying the Junior Rocket at the 
Scholarship Tea. Boots. didn’t 
want to live off his brother’s rep- 
utation, so he put out that hit 
Rock and Roll tune “99 Bottles of 
Beer on the Wall.” On the flip 
side is “I Found a Peanut.” 

Cyril Greely, holder of the 
grammar school record for clean- 
ing out 48, 621 pencil sharpeners, 


has a collection of phone numbers 
which include Bloody Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, and a few other 
gems. Cyril never goes out Fri- 
day nights, he stays home to see 
the Enzio Olaf show. 

John Heap sold his last book to 
Pierre Reauceau. Pierre is a Sec- 
ond Class Scout and enjoys tak- 
ing hikes over the Cumberland 
Hills and down through the’ Ti- 
gris-Euphrates Valley. Pierre was 
once a Cavalier Poet but trans- 
fered to the Metaphysical ring 
for reasons best known to him- 
as well as worthwhile. M.A.H. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Easy Steps To 


Intellectualism 


Or 


How to be a snob. 


Are you afraid that you are not considered an intellect- 
ual by your friends? Have all those trips to the library been 
in vain? Doesn’t anyone treat you as if you were superior? 
Jf you can answer either yes or no to these questions you 


should read on. 

We can make you revered, 
looked-up-to, intellectuai. Sim- 
ply follow these basic rules. 

1. Geta pair of glasses. Glass- 
es are essential. Window glass is 
an effective substitute for expen- 
sive prescriptioned lenses. Win- 
dow glass is also useful in that it 
does not improve one’s sight so 
one cannot be held responsible 
for those things which he prefers 
not to notice. 

2. Use your hair. Comb as 
much hair as possible down to- 
wards your eyes. Men should 
force this hair into a downward- 
pointing arrow while women 
should allow the nose to divide 
the hair which falls over the face 
in a most natural way. 

3. Smoke with a cloudy look. 
Deeply inhale that first drag. 
Breathe it out with a low sigh. 


A Colorful Pageant 


Crisp fallen leaves, crunching beneath heavy feet, 
Leaves falling from trees, and drifting along the street, 
Leaves that are shaded—brilliant and rare; 

Only God's handwork put them there. 


Trees in the orchards laden with fruit, 
Seeds in the gardens seeking their root; 
Corn in the cornfields browning with time, 
Large orange pumpkins now in their prime. 


Sharp, frosty mornings, biting and cold, 
Stinging the noses of both young and old; 
Skies in the evening, studded with stars, 
Glowing with brilliance, shining from far. 


The hands of nature have wrought with care 
These beauties of autumn and put them there 
With magic and splendor autumn is here, 
A colorful pageant that comes every year. 


C, Ruberti. 


Sounds Abound 


Just the irregularity of autumnal rain, 
moving as if from wind, 
touching what few petals and leaves are left 


and 


the sporadic, schemed symphony. 


Flander’s Field 


(Continued from Page 5) 


families to protect our rights— 
yours and mine. 

So, like in Greece, we do not 
say that grief is our defense; in- 
stead we say that pride is our 
strength; the pride we have in our 
sons because they’ve seen their 
job and knew how to live and 


knew how to die, because in liv- 
ing and in dying they have ac- 
complished something for you and 
me. In our daily lives as we de- 
fend the same liberties, as we 
exist to defend democracy, let us 
not forget the “Johnny Dough- 
boys and the G. I. Joes,” both 
living and dead, who gave us 
this heritage! Car: i 


Smoke blown straight up (per- 
pendicula to the base upon which 
you stand—not a floor mind you, 
but rather a platform. Height is 
in your favor for it gives the look 
of nobility) around your nose, 
up, up through your glasses cre- 
ates a misty aura giving the idea 
that you have had the worries of 
the world temporarily lifted from 
your shoulders, 


4. Discuss things. Politics, 
poetry and plays can make for 
fascinatingly boring discussion. A 
knowledge of these should be 
gained through reviews and short 
snatches of National magazines. 
(Read under the pictures.) Any 
more time spent on these topics 
is wasted; it would be time away 
from more essential tasks. 


5. Speak classically. Look up 
a few English words that are still 
close to their Latin or Greek an- 
cestors. Drop these in your 
conversation at the rate of one 
every twenty-five words or four 
per paragraph. Never neglect to 
mention that you know that these 
words are from Latin and Greek 
—the ONLY languages. Refer- 
ences to obscure, archaic words 
found in Classic works can also 
cause dumb looks to cross the 
faces of your hearers. 


6. Use 
possible, 


“whom” as often as 


7. Snub people. It would be 
wasteful to speak to everyone. 
Nod to any who call your name 
or raise a fuss over getting your 
attention. Give your undivided 
attention to anyone to whom you 
should speak and cause on-look- 
ers to remark that you are having 
a confidential conference. 


8. Dress properly. Female 
snobs should wear black as often 
as their wardrobe permits. A 
completely red ensemble is ef- 
fective if worn once weekly 
(while the black is out to the 
cleaner’s) Males should button 
all three buttons but still allow 
the vest to show. 


9. Buy paperbacks. Don’t read 
them. Leave them around where 
people can see them. Applying 
sandpaper briskly to the covers 
will give the worn, much-handled 
look. 


Strict adherence to these sim- 
ple rules assures that your friends 
will consider you above them. 
That is, if you still have friends. 

Vernon H. Suffield. 
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SENIOR 


2 
Sophia Mountzuris 


Sophia Mountzuris, better 
known as Sophie, came to us as 
a freshman from Clinton High 
School. While in High School, 
Sophie proved to be an outstand- 
ing student by being a member 
of the National Honor Society for 


Freshman Class 


This year’s 
boasts twins—Patricia and Paula 
McGrady —who come to WSC 


from Notre Dame Academy. 
These blond, blue-eyed, vivacious 
girls not only look alike, but 
seem to have interests alike too. 
While at N.D.A. “Patsy” and 
Paula both were on the basket- 
ball team, in the Glee Club, and 
the Dramatics and Journalism 
Clubs, and at the same time found 
energy to do some cheerleading. 
“Patsy” was president of her 
Freshman Class and secretary of 
her Sophomore Class while Paula 
was secretary of the Freshman 
Class and treasurer of the Dra- 
matics Club. And just to prove 
even further that they haven’t 
been standing still at all, they 
have lived in Virginia Beach, Va., 
Long Beach and San Diego, Cali- 


Pat and Paula McGrady 


the four years. She was also in 
the Dramatic Society. 

Ever since her freshman year 
at W.S.C. Sophie has been an 
active member in S.N.E.A., A.C.E., 
and the International Relations 
Club. 

This ambitious attractive 
blonde, besides carrying on a full 
curriculum, is also employed at 
R. H. White, Lincoln Plaza. 

As a Junior, Sophie apprentic- 
ed at Boylston Elementary School 
in grades 4 and 5. 

Among her many interests and 
hobbies, Sophie especially enjoys 
reading and also gives of her time 
each week to teach Sunday 
School. 

In the future, our Senior plans 
to teach the fifth grade. 

DAR 


The Student NEA chapter here 
at the college has been host to 
groups of FTA members from 
New Bedford High and Milford 
High on the past two Fridays. 
These groups have toured the 
school, visited classes in session, 
and heard Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Foster speak. 


~ FRESHMA\E)N 


fornia, Newport, R. I., New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, The Philippine 
Islands, and have visited Guam, 
and Hawaii. They both attended 
the World’s Fair in the Philippine 
Islands and participated in Lou- 
isiana’s Mardi Gras. All this 
mostly due to the fact their father 
was in the Navy. They like swim- 
ming, basketball, tennis (Paula 
has been on the Worcester, New 
England Junior Whitman Cup 
Team for three years) and they 
just “love good books.” Here at 
WSC they have participated in 
their class skit, and Paula was 
made secretary of the Freshman 
Class. They have joined the New- 
man Club and ACE. After this 
brief biography, it’s safe to as- 
sume —the McGrady twins are 
here to succeed! 
Cle 


SOPHOMORE 


Elaine Karpowich 


Enthusiastic, understanding and 
generous are a few of the adjec- 
tives used by Elaine’s friends to 
describe this sophomore at our 
college. 


A graduate of Ascension High 
School, Elaine held the office of 


Vice President and Class Marshall 
for the four years she attended 
the school. During her junior and 
senior years, she was a Catholic 
Youth Council officer — Cultural 
Chairman and Second Vice Presi- 
dent respectively. In her senior 
year Elaine edited the school 
newspaper and was a Student 
Council representative. 

Very much interested in dra- 
matics, Elaine acted in all her 
school plays and participated in 
the Diocesan Declamation Con- 
test. Her acting ability has been 
evidenced here at the college as 
she has appeared in both fresh- 
man and sophomore skits. Per- 
haps Miss Karpowich has become 
most familiar to the student body 
through her zany antics on the 
stage. 

Last year Elaine was elected 
Treasurer of her class, was a 
member of the Newman Club, 
and was on the Freshman Prom 
Committee. 

With all her ability and drive 
Elaine has become a great asset 
to our college and it is certain 
that she will continue to be an 
active student and eventually a 
successful teacher. 


Edmund N. Cadorette 


The Acorn choice for junior of 
this issue is a well-liked, charm- 
ing, conversationalist. Edmund 
Noel Cadorette came to Worcester 
State from Framingham High 
School where he was Known to be 
“a willing worker with an inex- 
austable fund of good nature.” 
His classmates had these com- 
ments to offer to “Ed” on gradu- 
ation: “Best of Luck — but you 
don’t need it.” “It’s too bad that 
you don’t belong to the right po- 
litical party. We could use you.” 


At Framingham he was winner 
of the leadership and_ service 
awards, a member of the Student 
Council, and Art editor of the 
Philomath, his school yearbook. 
One student had this to say: 
“Congratulations on the year- 
book; an ingenious job. I know 
success will follow you. 

“Ed” was also a delegate to the 
NESPA and recipient of an Amer- 
ican Legion award. 

As a freshman, ‘Ed” attended 
Worcester State on a scholarship 
awarded to him by the Massachu- 
setts Scholarship Foundation. 

Ever since he came to SCW he 
has been very active in college 
projects; Class proms, dances, and 
skits. 

His outstanding personality 
and leadership abilities led his 
class to elect him as social chair- 
man in both his Sophomore and 
Junior years. Edmund’s latest 
honor was his election as a rep- 
resentative of the Junior Class at 
the Swampscott Conference held 
this year in Boston. 

Edmund is a member of the 
Newman Club and the S.N.E.A. 
His outside interests include snow 


JUNIOR 


Edmund N. Cadorette 


and water skiing, tennis, boating 
and painting. 

He works part-time at Jordan 
Marsh Co. in Framingham and is 
employed summers by the Den- 
nison Company. M. A. B. 


Result Of 
Original Sin 


One knows not how, 

But one must have 

A knowledge of reality. 

Yet, all that’s viewed,— 

A. black abyss,—an endless pit, 
A swirling mass,—dirt and grit, 
Leaves one imbued, 

With a negative cosmology. 

To escape this gaff 


One knows not how. “Nexus” 
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c Discussing “The Future of the U.N.?” are the panel- 


ists at a recent I.R.C. meeting. They are, left to right: 
Dr. Kent C. Rermond, Dr. Edwin R. Hedman, Dr. Fran- 
cis L. Jones, moderator; Dr. G. Flint Taylor and Mr. 


Robert W. Goss. 


The Future of 
the U.N. 


On October 21 the International 
Relations Club presented a panel 
discussion on the Future of the 
U.N. which was attended by well 
over a hundred students. 

The panelists were Dr. Taylor, 
Dr. Hedman, Dr. Redmond, and 


Mr. Goss. Dr. Jones acted as 
moderator. 

Highlights of the discussion 
were: 1. The Western Powers 


are trying to impose an Anglo- 
American concept of government 
upon the rest of the world; 2. 
The U.N. will last only as long as 
Russia remains a member; 3. 
Khrushchev’s visit to U.N. stiff- 
ened the U.S. foreign policy; 4. 
Khrushchev’s behavior is due to 
a conflict within the Communist 
sphere; and the U. S. color policy 
is merely a lesser degree of 
apathy. A remark that nearly 
brought down the house was that 
the American Legion is a bunch 
of radicals. 

The panel discussion ended with 
Dr. Taylor’s remarks to the effect 


CHOIR 


Rushing in with the sweep of 
crisp fall air comes the return of 
the Music Season bringing to- 
gether its 82 choir members un- 
der the expert direction of Mr. 
Carpenter to Room 13 where the 
sound of musical chords... dis- 
chords? . . . swell and burst re- 
sounding through the halls and 
walls giving us sneak previews of 
the coming programs. 

However disaster fell upon the 
group when their Director was ill 
for two weeks. Rehearsals con- 
tinued but the result .. . “Beauti- 
ful savior’ | sung or rather 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d to the slow 
steady pace of LARGO! 

Encouragement to exercise vo- 
cally was “officially” initiated by 
a “Welcome Freshmen” Choir out- 
ing held on October 16th in Ster- 
ling. Arrangements for the outing 
was made by Sandy Morey and 


that the U.N. has been successful 
in many of its endeavors. We 
should recognize the U.N. for 
what it really is and not to ex- 
pect it to solve all the world’s 
problems which it cannot do. 


The International Relations 
Club is planning to present other 
programs which will be of equal 
interest to the student body. 

A. M. Minor 


W.A.A. 


With the 1960-61 school season 
safely under way, the W.A.A. is 
looking forward to a great season 
of fun-filled activities. This year’s 
activities should be the best that 
have ever been provided by the 
W.A.A., under the watchful eye 
of their faculty advisor Dr. Anne 
F. Millan. 


Returning from last year are 
President Nancy E. Lundstrom, 
who is the assistant coach for 
Commerce High School, Vice 
President Jane E. Alsten, who is 
very active in sports and coaches 
the girls at the Lincoln Sq. Girls 


Choir social committee with Betty 
Phillips in charge of entertain- 
ment, 

While strolling (?) through the 
building some late afternoon, a 
stream of melodic “sound waves’’ 
was heard. Investigation uncover- 
ed a small group of 24 voices 
known as the “chorale” energetic- 
ally rehearsing. Incidently, sever- 
al “pop” quartets and a barber- 
shop quartet are expected to start 
“corraling” soon. 

Phil Halloran took over at the 
beginning of the year as choir 
president; Gerry Bedard was 
elected this fall as vice-president. 
Other officers are: Virginia Ma- 
jewski, secretary; Fred Glodis, 
treasurer, and Isabel Sullivan is 
appointed music librarian. 

First performances of the choir 
will be Christmas Concerts given 
before the student body on 
December 9th and 14th. 

Club, Secretary Judith M. Star- 
bard, who is the assistant coach 
for Classical High School, and 


year: 


NEWMAN 


A Holy Hour at St. Paul’s on 
September 29th opened the first 
meeting of the Newman Club. 
After the Holy Hour, a business 
meeting was held at Fr. Powers 
Center. 

A welcome address was deliver- 
ed to the new members by the 
President, Mary Doherty, and the 
officers were introduced. 

Dr. Busam, the faculty advisor 
of the Newman Club, was intro- 
duced, and he later presented the 
new chaplain, Fr. Cooming. 
in the 


Archbishop Williams Auditorium 


A reception was held 


where Fr. Cooming personally met 
each student. 


ACTIVITIES 


The meeting ended in the main 
hall with a coffee hour. 

The second meeting was held 
at W.S.C. Auditorium on Octo- 
ber 20th, and featured Joe Petty 
of WTAG as a guest speaker. His 
topic was the Youth Service 
Board, and the accomplishments 
that this service has made. He 
left us, very aware of the trem- 
endous need for reliable institu- 
tions, which can help young 
juveniles develop into good ci- 
tizens. 

The next meeting will be on 
November 17th, at the Fr. Powers 
Center, when City Manager Mc- 
Grath will be our guest speaker. 

M.D. 


S.N.EA. 


Student delegates from teacher- 
preparing colleges throughout 
New England attending a week- 
end professional conference at 
Sargent Camp in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire on October 14-16, 
1960 adopted a resolution urging 
“immediate appropriation of sub- 
stantial Federal funds to be used 
by the states for support of public 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion.” 


Treasurer Elizabeth F. Wolanin, 
who will keep a close watch on 
the club funds. 

Others who have been elected 
to serve on the board are, Mary 
E. Logan and Pauline McKeon 
from the Freshman class, Dorothy 
Hargrove and Regina Houston 
of the Sophomore class, Helen 
Smaykiewicz and Mary Jo Gosler 
of the Junior class. The senior 


representatives have not yet been 
elected. These girls will play an 
important part in setting up the 
school activities of the coming | 
Vig ACS. 


Future plans consist of a series 
of exchange concerts with Fitch- 
burg, Salem, and Framingham 
State Colleges. The choir also 
hopes to schedule assembly con- 
certs in at least three of the Wor- 
cester Public High Schools. 

A colorful variety of musical 
selections displayed and _  per- 
formed in a public “Spring Con- 
cert” will highlight and close this 
much enjoyed ‘‘vocal season”! 

V. Majewski 


| Association 


More than 80 student-teacher 
representatives from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island at the Third Annual Stu- 
dent National Education Associa- 
tion Northeast Regional Confer- 
ence voted for the first time to 
take a formal stand on the con- 
troversial issue of Federal sup- 
port for education. 

Declaring that “control of edu- 
cation should remain in the hands 
of state and local authorities’, the 
students at the same time ex- 
pressed their belief that the time 
has come for the Federal govern- 
ment to assume a major share in 
the financial support of the 
nation’s schools In a key vote the 
students urged that Federal funds 
be used for school construction 
and/or teachers’ salaries.” 

“Officers of student education 
associations from every New 
England state affirmed the obliga- 
tion of future members of the 
teaching profession to make their 
voice heard in the determination 
of educational policies facing the 
country. “The future of quality 
education in America,’ they de- 
clared, depends upon “prompt 
action to relieve class room and 
teacher shortages through the use 
of Federal resources to supple- 
ment local and state efforts.” 

Attending the conference from 


Worcester State College was How- 


ard Dimmick, state president of 
the Student Teachers Education 
of Massachusetts 
(STEAM). 


A Suggestion 
You’ve heard this before 
and believe me, you'll hear it 
again, but for once, realize it and 
accept it. The Acorn is your 
school paper. You’re the boss this 
time; we’re just working for you. 
Now wait a minute. Don’t turn 
away. This is not just another 
plea for articles, articles, articles. 
There’s plenty of other time for 
that. This time we have a dif- 
ferent angle. 
(Continued on Page 10) 


the acorn 


SPORTS 


Coach F. Dyson, after greeting one of the largest group 
of basketball candidates in the school’s history, has made 
his final squad cuts and is readying a thirteen-man squad 
for the upcoming hoop season. Daily drills stressing funda- 
mentals are being conducted in preparation for the season's 
opener against Lowell State College on November 29. 


ICE SKATING 


Among the activities under the 
direction of Doctor Milan which 
the W.A.A. is sponsoring this 
year is ice skating at the Webster 
Square Arena. Boys as well as 
girls are welcome to participate 
in this sport, but only the girls 
are eligible to take part in the 
lessons which are given each 
week by an excellent instructor. 
The fee is very reasonable, and 
the W.A.A. assumes the respon- 
sibility of paying for the teacher. 
Without a doubt, those who are 
taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to learn how to skate, as 
well as to skate with no financial 
wotries, are finding it enjoyable 


W. A A. Review 


Delegates from several area 
cities represented their respective 
colleges at the first annual W.A.- 
A. State Conference held here at 
Worcester State College on Octo- 
ber 10, 1960. The colleges in at- 
tendance included Boston, Bridge- 
water, Fitchburg, Framingham, 
Westfield, Salem, North Adams, 
Lowell and Worcester. Represent- 
ing W.S.C. at this time was Miss 
Jane Alsten, vice-president of the 
W.A.A. 

After many years of attempting 
to establish general playdays or 
sportdays in which all these State 
Colleges could participate, this 
board meeting was a gratifying 
success and this purpose was final- 
ly achieved. On October 22, 1960, 
Miss Judith Starbard and the 
Misses Patricia and Paula Mc- 
Grady represented our college in 
Boston at the first of these play- 
days. 

Other business at this confer- 
ence included a vote to hold a 
general meeting once a year and 
the decision that Fitchburg State 
College would print the new State 
College Conference Constitution. 

M. A. Benjamin 


HEAP 


(Continued from Page 6) 

self. All Pierre’s writings are 
done in cuneiform. The Acorn can 
hardly wait for his talented chisel. 

If any Freshman finds himself 
without a locker this year he 
might contact John Heap. John 
will rent you his for a small fee. 
Naturally student loans and credit 
cards are not accepted. 

Mike Muleahy and Pinky 


The squad which breezed to an 
overall 16-6 record last season in 
Coach Dyson’s first year here at 
State has returned intact, save Ed 
Gallagher who is stepping down 
to coach the re-instituted Junior 
Varsity team here at the college. 
The successful season was damp- 
ened somewhat with a _ heart- 
breaking 65-61 loss to Plymouth 
(N. H.) Teachers for the Cham- 
pionship of the New England 
Teachers College Conference. 

Among the returnees from last 
season are Bert Bolduc, Tommy 


| Murphy, Dave Prosser, Ron Spa- 


kauskas, Paul Welcome, Jack 
Clifford, Bob Costanza and Steve 
Kokernak. Newcomers to the 


squad are Dick Denechaud, Jim 
Allen, John Biscotti, Bob Kulesza 
and Dick Lamothe. 

Coach Dyson feels that a year’s 
familiarization with his system 
plus the great number of experi- 
enced ball players returning to 
the team will again enable the 


A BAND? 


Of late many have expressed a 
desire for the formation of some 
sort of school band. It is not 
known how many of our students 
Own musical band instruments 
and are able to play them, but if 
there is enough interest Mr. Car- 
penter has expressed a willing- 
ness to conduct a school ‘pep’ 
band. 

When approached, Mr. Carpen- 
ter said “rather than trying to 
form some sort of formal instru- 
mental organization, I think it 
would be best to experiment this 
year with a ‘pep band’ to see if 
there are enough interested stu- 
dents—and besides, I think there 
is a real need for this sort of 
organization.” 

Any student interested in play- 
ing in a pep band is asked to con- 
tact Mr. Carpenter immediately. 


A Suggestion 
(Continued from Page 9) 
What we'd like to create is a 
Reader’s Forum — a column for 
you and by you; a chance for you, 
the students, to voice your opin- 
ions, to discuss your likes and dis- 
likes, to talk about your ups and 
downs—on anything. You needn’t 
refer to articles in the Acorn spe- 
cifically; we want you to speak 
out on college life in general, on 
politics, on clubs, on any of your 
own interests. Compliment, criti- 
cize, agree, or disagree — all is 
welcome. Naturally, it will all be 
censored in the long run. 


es 


Newly elected co-captains: Tom Murphy and Bert Bolduc. 


Lancers to have a successful sea- 
son. A general lack of height 
(Clifford and Costanza at 63” 
are his only real big men) may 
handicap the club, but he feels 
that overall team speed will en- 
able them to employ the running 
type of game which was so suc- 
cessful last season. 

An ambitious 22 game schedule 


(largest in the school’s history) is 
on tap. Local, perennial small 
college power Assumption Col- 
lege will be met on a home and 
home basis. The defending con- 
ference champs from Plymouth 
will be making their first visit to 
Worcester when they engage the 
locals here on February 14. 
J.R. 


JVs 


Return 


Junior Varsity basketball returns to the sports scene 
here at State after a lapse of two years. It was dropped 
originally because of a lack of player interest and practice 


facilities. 

With a large number of varsity 
players returning this year, Head 
Coach Francis Dyson has revived 
the J.V. program as a means of 
providing game experience for 
the underclassmen expected to be 
varsity performers in later years. 
The team is composed exclusively 
of freshmen and sophomores. 

Ed Gallagher, varsity back- 
courtman for the past two years, 
has been appointed coach of the 
J.V.’s. From an original group of 
20-plus candidates, he has come 
up with an eleven man squad. 

At the present time, the team 
is scheduled to play preliminaries 
to the varsity games, both at 
home and away. Efforts are also 


being made to book outside 
games. 
Following is a list of squad 


members: Len Angers, Fran Bo- 
sitis, Tom Collins, Joe Daven- 
port, Dave Dillon, Chuck Foley, 
Bob McNamara, George Melican, 
Jim Powers, Ron Tupper and 
Marty Forhan. J.R. 


This is our idea, but it will be 
your cooperation and enthusiasm 
that will make it work. What’s 
the verdict? 


LANCERS’ SCHEDULE 


November 
29 Lowell away 
December 
2 RICE home 
6 Westfield away 
10 Assumption home 
12 Keene away 
15 Salem home 
January 
4 RICE away 
7 Connecticut Central home 
9 Fitchburg away 
11 Lowell home 
14 Gorham away 
26 Willimantic away 
30 Boston home 
February ; 
1 Westfield home 
3 Fitchburg home 
7 Nichols J. C. home 
9 Salem away 
13 Keene home 
14 Plymouth home 
14 Assumption away 
21 Boston away 
23 Nichol Shas .ce away 


Just sign your name at the bot- 
tom of your letter, address it to 
the editor, and deliver it in time 
for the next issue. Hope to see 
you in print! M.E.S. 


